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EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR CREIGHTON'S paper in a recent number of this 
Journal calling attention to the possibility of a " philosophi- 
cal platform " is of sufficient importance, in connection with the 
addresses which suggested the article, to warrant further discussion. 
The subject may be regarded as Professor Creighton himself regards 
it, as a matter for the philosophers to consider. Thus he writes: 
"A formulation of results and principles would furnish to philos- 
ophers themselves a starting-point for further investigations, and 
thus promote unity and continuity of effort." This is in large part 
true. There have been times when it seemed that the work of philos- 
ophy consisted in emphasizing difference, not merely of results, but 
of methods and problems as well. Sometimes, too, the course of 
philosophy has led into the "doldrums," and then the philosopher 
has drifted without tide, wind, or, apparently, compass. In view of 
such facts, it is well to be reminded that philosophy should know its 
business and with diligence give itself to its proper tasks. But, as 
no one knows better than the philosopher, the times when difference is 
taken for knoweldge, or indifference for wisdom are rare ; and there 
has been at all times a pretty general agreement, understood if not 
expressed, among all schools both as to the aims of philosophy and the 
spirit in which these aims are to be prosecuted. If this spirit and 
the objects of its inquiry have not been emphasized sufficiently, it is 
because the need has not been felt or has been felt to be superfluous. 
If we raise the question with any other intention than securing closer 
cooperation among the workers in this field, as, of course Professor 
Creighton does not, I cannot help feeling that the question itself is 
somewhat anomalous. There is nothing, so far as I am aware, in the 
present condition of philosophy to suggest that it is either tradition- 
ally moribund or is prodigally wasting its inheritance. On the con- 
trary, there seems to be on all sides the conviction, not in one country 
alone, but in many, that the paths are pretty clearly defined along 
which, in the immediate future, the advancement of philosophy will 
lie. "Who, among those who know, has not been impressed with the 
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fact that in our own day for the first time in its history philosophy 
is realizing the promise of its modern beginnings and is truly, and 
not merely expectantly, international? When, too, a psychologist 
receives knighthood for his eminent attainments, and a philosopher — 
who withal finds his problem centering in "God, freedom and 
immortality"— is awarded a prize, which ranks him with the leading 
scientists of the age, because of his conspicuous services in the 
advancement of human knowledge, it is not a time when philosophers 
are going to listen to counsels of despair or to acknowledge intellec- 
tual bankruptcy. If, from this point of view the question means 
anything at all, it is an expression of the self-consciousness which has 
come to birth with successful work; its value is esthetic, and not 
pedagogic. 

When, however, we change our point of view and look at 
philosophy in its educational relations, it takes on a new aspect. 
What philosophy is to the philosopher and what it is in an educational 
scheme do not seem to be quite the same thing. Now it is when we 
understand this difference that some light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion before us. The difference, it is fair to say, is one of the results 
of the changed educational outlook which characterizes our own day. 
Our educational practise has been guided, or misguided, by the 
determination to be in all things up-to-date. The motives here are 
chiefly two. There is first what may be called the " Harvard idea." 
According to this a university's function is to provide the opportun- 
ity for learning the theoretical element of any of the subjects which 
now do, or in the future are likely to, arouse the interest or engage 
the energies of any of the university's constituency. This has led to 
the elective system and a great overweighting of university courses, 
and has resulted through its embarras de richesses in the impoverish- 
ment of the individual's faculties and the narrowing of his attain- 
ments. President Hadley in his 1908 report says on this that " the 
great and well-deserved success of Harvard in many other lines 
where she was right led our American colleges to follow her blindly 
in this one where she appears to have been wrong. But we are 
coming to recognize that a smaller number of studies well taught will 
give a student a far better idea of the direction in which his powers 
really lie, and will lead him to conserve those powers instead of 
dissipating them." Not only at Yale, but elsewhere, the elective 
system is being put under restraints which in a measure restores to 
its proper place the educational experience of the past in the educa- 
tion of the youth of to-day. The other motive determining an 
up-to-date educational policy is connected with the founding and 
increasing importance, in the educational practise of the country, 
of the state universities. The history of these institutions carries us 
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right into the heart of the "practical" aims which have made such a 
popular appeal and which have for a quarter of a century more and 
more controlled our educational policy. Now if we take these two 
motives together, we shall see the direction in which education has 
been moving for a number of years. Coincident with the first is the 
enlarged place that the pure sciences have taken in university cur- 
ricula, and with the second we confront the problems of applied 
science in their relation to the convenience and profit of men. 

These changes in our educational outlook have had consider- 
able influence upon the educational values attaching to the various 
branches of study. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, to follow 
out in detail this aspect of the subject. I shall confine myself to two 
remarks. The first is that when education gave to the pure sciences 
the opportunity and means to develop their special lines of work, 
the distinction between philosophy and science became better de- 
fined, and on one side and the other this distinction was interpreted 
into opposition, so that, as one phase of the conflict between theology 
and science, we have had more or less of conflict between science and 
philosophy. The importance of this is that, in cutting them- 
selves off academically from philosophy, the special sciences have 
been thrown into somewhat strange and unnatural associations with 
the technical and mechanical arts by which, in the period we are 
considering, they have been displaced and relegated to the second 
rank. In this situation the pure sciences have managed to hold 
their academic position because they were able to advertise the gains 
to be derived, in a practical way, from a cultivation of the sciences. 
But this has not been altogether favorable to the sciences themselves, 
and our universities have suffered corresponding loss in so far as 
they have ceased to be engaged in advancing knowledge in scientific 
directions, and have become repositories and dispensatories of knowl- 
edge already gained elsewhere. Attention was called, some years 
ago, to this tendency by President P. J. Ehrenheim, of the Noble 
Institute of Sweden, when he gave as his reason for not considering 
American scientists in the distribution of the Noble science prizes 
that "they study science only as a commercial venture." The 
second remark refers to the growing consideration which, in aca- 
demic circles, is being given to the study of sociology. A large part 
of the appeal that sociology makes to students and educators alike is 
due to its "practical" character. It is on the humanitarian side 
what the industrial and mechanic arts are on the material. It is 
a sort of popular philosophy, little complex, easily understood, and, 
withal, entertaining. It is the only "view of life" most of our stu- 
dents get; better than none, less than the best, and altogether in- 
adequate. 
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I can not forbear to notice one of the losses which offsets the 
gains of our up-to-date educational practise. During this period, 
as we all know, the study of the classical languages and literatures 
has considerably lessened, if these subjects have not become com- 
pletely obscured. This falling off of interest in the "humanities" 
has presented itself, in educational circles, in the form of an inquiry 
as to the relative cultural value of Greek and Latin as compared 
with the natural sciences. This question, like so many others 
in education, is quite beside the mark, and while it affords a basis 
for contention, it results in a confusion of issues. The fact remains, 
however, that with the increasing place of science in our curricula, 
the number of those, in our schools and colleges, who pursue the 
classical course has steadily decreased, until to-day, for the larger 
body of our university graduates, the intellectual sources of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, as these are found in the literatures of the 
Greek and Roman worlds, is, without exaggeration, unknown. This, 
I affirm, is a serious loss. It is a loss because it leaves us with the 
arts of civilization without its science ; and education— the current 
majority notwithstanding — is a training in science — in theory — and 
not in the manners, or mannerisms, of a particular generation. Now 
if the loss that is entailed upon our age by its neglect of a literary 
culture is coincident with, it is not altogether due to, the advance- 
ment of the physical sciences. It is much more the result of the 
attitude, method, and aims of the classicists themselves. To the 
layman nothing looks more abstract, formal, and bare than science, 
and it would seem that in trying to compete with the sciences, the 
classicists have succeeded in reducing the study of the languages to 
the same dimensions. The fact is, of course, that the sciences have 
a very rich content— the whole wonderful structure of this very 
complex universe of ours— and it is because the sciences keep their 
students face to face with the world that it arouses in them a devo- 
tion which is the despair of many another branch of human knowl- 
edge. And perhaps it is no less a fact that the "humanities" have 
lost their hold upon the youth of to-day because they have let go 
their proper content and have offered, instead of bread, a stone. 
Lost ground is a long time in being regained; and there is no hope 
of better things until structure is subordinated to language, and 
language is studied as the vehicle of literature, and literature as the 
embodiment of the life of a people. Here is a wide field of useful- 
ness which awaits cultivation; and in it we see the hope that the 
classical studies will take their proper place in our educational 
scheme. 

I have spoken of the classics and the natural sciences because in 
important respects it is the various relations which these have sus- 
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tained inter se that has determined the place of philosophy in our 
school systems. Indeed, so bound up is she with all branches of 
human knowledge that philosophy can enjoy no independent or iso- 
lated success. The success, therefore, of any curriculum might very 
well be estimated in terms of the interest it arouses in, and the im- 
pulse it generates in its students toward philosophy. A system 
for example, which makes it possible for any teacher to be in doubt 
as to the profit to be derived from the study of philosophy is 
suspect, and one may be excused for entertaining doubt of the 
scholarship of that teacher in the field of his special work. Indeed, 
the general point is well worth raising whether our American teach- 
ers of university rank are not lacking, not only in the ideals, but also 
in the rudiments of scholarship just in proportion to the degree in 
which philosophy presents itself to the university world as an aca- 
demic problem. I merely raise the question in passing, and go on to 
offer a few suggestions as to the bearings of the classical and natural 
science studies on the place of philosophy in the university cur- 
riculum. 

Reference was made in the beginning to the serious loss that has 
come upon philosophy through its neglect of the history of philoso- 
phy. This is a point for the philosophers themselves to consider. 
On its academic side the question seems to be connected with the 
neglect of distinctively "humanitarian" interests. It is hardly nec- 
essary to argue the issue: we all know that the decline of philoso- 
phy dates from the introduction of a formalistic spirit in the lin- 
guistic studies. The same connection between philosophy and the 
grammatical interest, for the middle ages, has been pointed out by 
M. Haureau in his "Histoire de la philosophie scholastique. " On 
this point it would be interesting to exchange experiences with one's 
fellow teachers of philosophy, and thus, if possible, to ascertain in 
what departments of study, if any, the impulses are aroused which 
lead the student to ask those questions concerning life's meaning 
and issues, the answers to which are, in large part, philosophy. I 
doubt very much if such an interchange of experiences would alter 
to any considerable extent my own observations so far as the classics 
are concerned. And if we take into account the modern languages, 
while not so much philosophically is to be expected from the Ro- 
mance group, the Germanic branch, which in its literature leads 
directly into the heart of our modern philosophical movements, seems 
to be in about the same class with the classics. And the reason is 
the same. We are much more interested as teachers and students of 
languages in translating than we are in reading, and why this is so 
is that grammar, and not the life and thought of a people, is taken 
as the basal thing. Now I think it well to state unequivocally, 
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that philosophy has certain rights which this condition completely 
ignores. Its minimum claim is that in the early years of the uni- 
versity course our students be introduced to the literatures of two 
other peoples in the language in which these literatures are written, 
and that this be done for the literary and not the linguistic ad- 
vantage to be gained. Now the point that I am making is that it is 
the lack of just such acquaintance as this that makes the term 
"modern thought," for the majority of our graduates, a meaningless 
phrase. That there is such a thing as an organization of the intel- 
lectual and moral forces of an age— of this age— can never become 
even a dream when the very elements which have gone to the making 
of this organization possible are undiscovered. In such a situation, 
how can we ever expect to see our graduates taking hold on the 
forces of the age in which their life falls and shaping the future, by 
means to them, into some more equitable pattern? And what is a 
university education for if it is not to give that knowledge of the 
powers by which human thought and conduct are directed which 
shall make the graduate a master-man who, by the mind that is in 
him reveals and interprets the mind that is out of him to the larger 
or smaller circle of men and women who are around him? Such 
powers as these in our current educational schemes are left to chance 
cultivation. It is because I believe they should be the supreme ob- 
ject that I have argued the importance of making available the 
sources of our modern culture. But this alone is not sufficient, one 
must, in addition, have carried through in his own experience that 
process of reconstructive criticism in which an interpretation of the 
past leads one into an insight into the future — a reconstruction 
which sums up the crucial epochs of racial development— if he is to 
meet the demands of our complex civilization. Or, in simpler terms, 
the necessary and inevitable supplementation of a literary culture is 
to be found in a philosophical study of the problems of human life 
and thought in their historical relations. But lacking the literary 
foundation, philosophy in this aspect is starved at its sources. 

The educational history and relations of the natural sciences also 
have had their effect upon the academic position of philosophy. 
Originally, the material which now forms the subject-matter of the 
special sciences was cultivated by philosophy. The specialization 
which is a characteristic of the present has separated those particular 
inquiries into matter-of-fact relations from those other inquiries into 
the inter-relations of specified groups of phenomena. This has been, 
without doubt, to the advantage of our knowledge of the world in its 
various aspects. But if, as I have suggested, philosophy has suf- 
fered through lack of sympathetic understanding of its methods and 
aims on the part of science, science has suffered through too close 
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correlation with the technical arts. It is the business neither of 
philosophy nor of science to be directly concerned with the con- 
venience and comfort of man. Science and philosophy are bound 
together by their common interest in truth. It is the emphasis 
placed upon truth when philosophy and science are considered in 
their mutual relations that has been disturbed in the period I am 
considering. This is seen in philosophy if we consider to what 
almost negligible proportions the study of logic has been reduced in 
most of our college and university courses. If, as I have said, it is a 
serious thing for philosophy to have neglected the history of phi- 
losophy, it is, I am convinced, equally a blunder to dismiss the study 
of the question of truth— of logic— in a single term or semester. 
Perhaps that is sufficient time for an introductory course, but it 
should be followed with courses which, whatever their subject-mat- 
ter, should not only presuppose but make direct and improving ac- 
quaintance with the methods of strict logical thinking. Professor 
Creighton hints at this when he says that the study of the history of 
philosophy "involves an active process of philosophizing on one's 
own part: it requires us to interpret, reconstruct, and evaluate the 
historical results through our own thinking." That, as any one who 
is engaged in teaching the subject knows, is true. And it is because 
it is true that I have always considered the history of philosophy as 
without a peer as an introduction to the specialized problems of 
philosophy. But what I am arguing for is something more than 
this. "Whatever may be true of the sciences, it can never be true of 
philosophy that it is content to leave the question of method to the 
developed tact or skill of the individual ; what philosophy is bound to 
do is to raise the whole question of method into a separate branch of 
inquiry. But when it does that, logic ceases to be an art and be- 
comes a science, and a science, in some sort, fundamental to all and 
every species of philosophizing. It is here that our teaching is found 
lacking, and here we find one of the reasons why it is possible for one 
of our leading American philosophers to declare that in fifteen 
years they had not graduated a single philosopher from the institu- 
tion with which he is connected. This academic practise of passing 
the student on to the more "interesting" subjects before he has ac- 
quired mastery of the instruments of effective and intelligent work, 
is the reverse side of the neglect into which, among philosophers 
themselves, questions of logic have fallen. The consequence is that 
philosophy has been in danger of becoming a branch of literature, 
and another of the leaders of American philosophers has taken his 
younger brethren to task for their abominable style. Better aca- 
demic practise may be looked for as the result, within the last few 
years, of the revived interest, among our American philosophers, in 
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the subject of logic. Dewey in his "Studies" and Baldwin in the 
more systematic and comprehensive "Thought and Things" have 
aroused impulses and provided direction which can not fail to have a 
bracing effect upon the future course of philosophy in our colleges and 
universities. At any rate, whether the day of better academic practise 
is near or remote, we may even now protest the view that philosophy 
is only "opinion," and that pedagogy is already discredited, which 
has led us to supposing that we teach best when we get our students 
to talk, although they have nothing to talk about and no method of 
ordering their thought in truth-giving directions. "Whatever it is or 
is not, philosophy is not a playing fast and loose with words and a 
wild flying of an unrestrained imagination. Neither is it literature, 
although it presupposes a literary culture and may develop char- 
acteristic literary forms. Nor is it science, although it presupposes 
the scientists' work and may develop new instruments of scientific 
advancement. Philosophy has its own tasks, and it works by definite 
methods. But, in its relation to education, the most important prob- 
lem which confronts us seems to be the establishment of philosophy 
in its right academic relation with the other branches of human 
knowledge. 

Arthur Ernest Davies. 
Ohio State University. 



DISCUSSION 
WHY NOT PLURALISM? 

MONISTIC philosophers for the most part apparently have not 
thought it worth while patiently and with thorough reasoning 
to answer the question, Why can not ultimate existence be many as 
well as one? The attitude of most monists and philosophers of the 
absolute, and their procedure with the holders of the opposing doc- 
trine, are not calculated to inspire one with respect for metaphysical 
thinkers as men, or with confidence in metaphysical reasoning. It 
is in a very summary fashion that monists are wont to dispose of the 
doctrine which calls itself pluralism. There is a scarcely veiled con- 
tempt in their treatment of those who have the temerity to challenge 
the fundamental article in the monist's creed. The upholders of this 
creed apparently see in pluralism the sure mark of philosophical 
incompetence, and the sign that the advocates of this doctrine have 
abandoned themselves to a wayward and romantic fancy in their 
world-view. But I am not ignorant of the fact that there are excep- 
tions to this general statement ; I am glad to acknowledge that there 



